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Vile used to do. in Carrickahooly castle, where her ship- 
ping was moored to her bed-post, for the purpose of pre- 
venting surprise. 

Tile name of Dalkey common is perpetuated in the 
convivial song called the Kilruddery Hunt, written in 1771 
by Father Fleming, of Adam and Eve Chapel, and of which 
a copy is said to have been presented by the Earl of Mcath 
to King George the Fourth, when he visited Ireland. 
The expression, " Dalkcy-stone common," in that song, 
leads me to remark that there was formerly a druidical 
rocking-stone in the neighbourhood of Bullock or Dalkey. 
I find menf'on made of it by some old writers, and also by 
Wright, in the Guide to the County of Wicklow : but 
although I have devoted several days to searching for it, I 
am with regret obliged to say, I have not been able to 
find it. 

The Government quarries on the common are at pre- 
sent worked by the respectable firm of Henry, Mullins, 
and M'Malion, who have contracted for the completion 
of Kingstown harbour. The largest blocks of granite, 
raised in the quarries by the force of gunpowder, are low- 
ered (to the long level of the railway where the horses are 
yoked to the trucks) by a succession of three inclined 
planes, in the following manner. A large metal wheel 
with a groove in it, and revolving freely on an upright 
axis, is fixed at the head of each inclined plane. Over 
the groove a strong endless chain is passed, and from 
thence carried down a railway to the bottom of the incli- 
nation, where, running over friction-rollers, it returns up 
another rail road, parallel to the former, back to the 
wheel first mentioned. When a laden truck has to be 
lowered, it is brought to the verge of the descent, and 
there attached to the chain. At the same time, an empty 
track is fastened at the bottom of the descent to the 
ascending portion of the same chain. The laden truck is 
then pushed down the sloping rail-road, and by reason of 
its weight (from five to seven tons) proceeds rapidly down, 
drawirfg at the same time the empty truck up from the 
bottom of the parallel railway. There are generally three 
laden and as many unladen carriages moving up or down 
the steep in this manner at the same moment. Should 
the motion become too rapid, n man at the top has the 
power of regulating it by means of a friction-band, which, 
with the help of a compound lever, he can close upon the 
grooved metal wheel. The same contrivance serves to 
•top the descent altogether, the instant the trucks have 
arrived at their destination. Thus, by the aid of a simple 
combinationjp£mechanic powers, a single man is enabled 
to move and controul the motion of six heavy carriages, 
bearing an aggregate weight of granite of about twenty 
tons, a task which it would .require twenty-seven horses, 
with the ordinary modes of conveyance on common roads 
to accomplish. 

The village of Dalkey stands about seven miles from 
Dublin, at the northern side of Dalkey hill, on which was - 
formerly a telegraph, now dismantled, and nearly under- 
rained by the quarrymen in the neighbourhood. The vil- 
age was formerly a place of great importance. During 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it was a repository for the 
goods imported or to be exported by the merchants of 
Dublin. The ruins of several castles are still remaining 
here j they were built for the protection of trade against 
the hordes of land and sea robbers that infested the coun- 
try at a remote .period. 

B. 



THE DANGER OF PROSPERITY. 

A supposed dialogue between Socrates and his pupil, 
jilcibiades. 

What can afford greater happiness than uninterrupted 
prosperity ? This was a question proposed by Alcibiades 
to his tutor, as they sauntered on the banks of the Ilissus. 
It was suggested by a previous conversation on the history 
of Xerxes, and on thechanges to which every thing earthly 
is liable j— a liability strikingly displayed in the life of that 
extraordinary monarch. "Prosperity," said Socrates,"mark- 
*d with her favours the commencement of his reign. The 
Persian diadem was placed upon his he* * - -*■"* his elder, 
but less fortunate brother, Artabp^nesj was passed by 
wi&utterand unjust neglect, Xerxes received the king- 



dom in a flourishing state ; and seemed qualified by na- 
ture to maintain all the glory and all the power which 
his father had acquired ; nor was there, if we may credit 
the assertions of his panegyrists, in the extensive empire 
of Persia, one so worthy to manage its affairs. Thou»h 
the dominion he received on his accession to the throne 
was vast, he established his fame, increased his wealth 
and added to his almost boundless possessions by the con- 
quest of revolted Egypt. Yet in the midst of all his glory 
and his greatness, while on the march to universal mo- 
narchy, his pride was mortified, and his progress checked 

by a handful of Spartans at the pass of Thermopylae 

Subsequent defeats completed the ruin of his projects, and 
sent him back to Persia covered with disgrace. In a small 
fishing-smack, ho repassed the Hellespont, which but a 
few months before, he had pretended to chain, and lash 
into obedience. To complete the tragic tale, scarcely had 
he reached his home, and begun to lose the memory of 
his sorrows and disgrace, in the gratification of every sen- 
sual desire, when the assassin's dagger disturbed his ef- 
feminate repose, freed the unhappy monarch of his earthly 
cares ; but sent him to those dismal shades reserved in 
Tartarus as the abode of tyrants, and fixed his residence 
in the place allotted for the punishment of those who at- 
tempt the destruction of the peace and happiness of man." 
From this detail of facts, which had transpired within his 
own memory, Socrates furnished his disciple with many 
moral reflections, obviously deducible from the history, 
and peculiarly adapted to allay the raging thirst for power, 
which was parching the soul of that noble youth. "You 
may always," said he, " rest upon this observation, that 
uninterrupted prosperity never has been, nor shall be the 
lot of man. Adversity clouds his brightest scenes, and 
embitters his sweetest draughts. Night does not more 
regularly succeed the day, nor winter the summer, than 
misfortune follows a train of prosperous events." 

" Wherefore, then," murmured Alcibiades, after having 
remained for a time wrapped in thought ; " wherefore have 
the gods denied us such a source of happiness ; for what 
can be more conducive to the happiness of man than un- 
interrupted prosperity ?" 

" My young friend," said Socrates, " from which of 
these two sources do you imagine the purest felicity to 
spring — a life of virtue or of vice ?" 

" Doubtless," replied the youth, " from a life of virtue. 
Yon have frequently proved to my satisfaction that tre 
more virtuously we live, the more do we approximate. to 
the life of thegods — thathowever distant the result, raise. y 
k the inseparable attendant of crime, and happiness ths 
invariable reward of virtue." 

" Well, then," said Socrates, " wherein, think you P 
does a virtuous life consist ? — In the inaction of apathy, 
or sloth j or in the exertions of industry and applica- 
tion?" r 
_ " Certainly," replied Alcibiades, >' in the proper exer> 
ti8n of both corporal and mental powers for tbe attain, 
ment of justifiable objects." 

• " And do you not perceive," continued the philosopher,, 
" that while prosperity damps and deadens the energies of 
man, adversity appears to recruit his faculties with unusual 
vigour, and affords powerful incentives to renewed, r«dou- 
bled efforts ?" 

" Proceed," said Alcibiades, " when I disapprove, I shall 
signify it by a negative." 

'_' To refer," said Socratesj " to those interesting events 
which just now occupied our attention, do you imagine 
that prosperity would so completely (if at all) have elicited 
the fortitude^ of Leonidas, or so effectually called his va- 
lour into action, or so signally developed his patriotism, 
as the adverse circumstances in which he was placed ac- 
tually have done. Had Greece been in a prosperous state, 
would Themistbcles so readily have sacrificed his ambi- 
tion for the welfare of his country, as he did, when he saw 
destruction impending over Athens, and waved his claims, 
and permitted his rival, Eurybiades, to command the con- 
federate fleet, a post of honour to which the former 
thought himself alone entitled to aspire ? Is it possible 
that victory would have crowned him with glory, and 
emancipated Greece from the fear of bondage, in the naval 
conflict at Salami*, had not the Grecians perceiyeA 
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themselves by the artifice of their general, reduced tctthe l become extinct ; and every bond that holds society to- 
''"""" ' " '~ """'" " "' -•'-■•- - - — -: ----- ' ^ether would be annihilated." 

" Instead then," said Socrates, " of seeking a temporary 
happiness from the intoxicating: draughts of prosperity 
seek that tnie and lasting felicity of which virtue is the 
oolv source," 



desperate alternative of submitting to slavery, or obtaining 
a triumph ? 

«' If we refer for illustrations to the events of private 
life, the young merchant possessed of but a small patrimony 
engages with avidity in commercial concerns, and gives 
up all his soul to the acquisition of gain. Prosperity crowns 
his exertions, and pours the treasures of India at his 
feet. But the golden flood as it fills his coffers, drowns 
and smothers all his energies, which once gave life and 
vigour to his efforts. His desires are satisfied, and unless 
some fresh stimulus to action is presented, he becomes 
at once the prey of indolence, resigning the conduct of 
his commercial pursuits into the hands either of a stranger 
or a hireling ; he bids a last farewell to the busy scenes' 
of the Pirceus ; and either choosing some splendid man- 
sion in the city for his future residence, there wallows in 
luxury and debauchery, or seeking some retired corner of 
Attica, buries himself in the slothful apathy, which too 
frequently pollutes the villas of the great. As virtue then 
is the true source of felicity, and as prosperity is generally 
found fatal to active exertion, I wish you to draw the 
'conclusion." 

Alcibiades remained silent, whilehis venerableinstructor 
proceeded in the argument. 

" To take one more view," said he, " of the subject, 
whetherdoyou think the gratification of a selfish individual, 
or the good of mankind, of the greater importance ?** 

" Beyond all question," replied the youth, " the good 
of mankind." 

" And," continued Socrates, "if these two objects be set 
in competition with each other, which should have the 
preference ?" 

" Certainly the latter." 

" Remember," said Socrates, " what you have admit- 
ted, and recognising these sentiments, turn for an exem- 
plification of the argument to the history that has fur- 
nished us in a great measure the matter of this dialogue- 
Suppose that the prosperity of Xerxes had been uninter- 
rupted, and that he had conquered Greece ; (nm- the 
gods avert the omen,) his vanity wouldhavebeen flattered, 
his pride fed, and every selfish desire of his heart gratified 
— but how ? By the misery of Greece. One worthless 
individual would have succeeded in the most infamous 
designs; while millions of the human race were hurled 



THE GERMAN WALTZER. 
Sir — The observations on waltzing, in the 65th Num- 
ber, Second Volume, of your amusing Penny Journal, 
encourage me to detail the event that has made me an old 
bachelor. In 1806 I was in love with a fair creature, who 
seemed to be all my fond heart could wish, and I flattered 
myself that I possessed her affection. Although her re- 
serve had never permitted her to bid me hope, still, from 
the graciousness with which she listened to my suit, and 
the evident pleasure that her countenance expressed at 
my approach, I ventured to open my mind to Mr?. Baker, 
the mother of my mistress, who gave me the most favour- 
able answer, and assured me that modestv alone prevented 
my Margaret from personally avowins to me her 
predilection in my favour. My mother, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to settle tfie nuptial preliminaries with M rs. Baker. 
My fortune was much more than Marearet was entitled 
to expect ; as love turned the scale, I rejoiced that I 
could prove my disinterestedness. Fu!i of the most de- 
lightful anticipations, I went to Dublin, to give directions 
to my solicitor concerning the settlements ; on my parting 
with Margaret, she would not even allow me to take her 
hand, though, sweetly smiling, she whispered her consent 
that it should become mine on my return ; this maidenly 
reserve charmed me still more. Tired by the legal delays, 
I retui ned to my residence before the settlements were 
completed. So anxious was I to see her I loved, that I 
proposed to visit Mrs. Baker the day of my return: she 
lived in a town about ten miles from Elmville; my abode. 

" You will meet Margaret at the ball this evening, 
Charles," said my mother ; '•' I think as I propose going 
there you may delay your visit for a few hours.'' 

I agreed. We set off for F after dinner, and, from 

some delay on the road, did not arrive till past nine 
o'clock. "Let us drive to Mrs. Baker's," said I, as we 
entered the town. 

" O, no, Charles, it is too late, she is certainly gone to 
the ball." ' » 

But suppose she did not go there, I shall be so much 



into the abysses of adversity and woe. Look through the I ] on „er without seeing Margaret.' 

world, and see the connexion that exists between the dif- j <? Well,- let us ask "at the asscmblv room as we pass." 
ferent members of society. Like the several parts of the I Accordingly we proceeded there, the strains of a fine 
body, to each of them the fates have allotted some parti- I military band were soon audible; the room was brilliantly 
cular office to fulfil, some particular sphere in which to j lighted, and the street seemed illuminated from the lamps 
move. If one member were allowed to absorb the mois- ; n the tall room : mv heart began to beat violently at the 
ture and engross the nourishment which should strengthen anticipated meetiiv." 



another, the body would become monstrous ; and if this 
were to continue for.any length of time, the whole corpo- 
ral system would be disorganised. The same appears to 
me precisely applicable to the relation which the indivi- 
duals of society bear to each other. The desires of one, 
thwart the wishes of a second ; and the desires of the 
second will be found to run counter to the wishes of a 
third. If uninterrupted prosperity were to attend the 
plans of the ambitious man, what could you expect but 
that destruction and death would devastate the globe ? — 
If uninterrupted prosperity were to crown the sordid pur- 
suits of the covetous, in what caves should the helpless 
widow, the unfriended orphan hide their devoted heads ? 
If uninterrupted prosperity were to smile upon the malig- 
nant devices of the envious, the infamous stratagems of 
the debauched, the deep laid schemes of the unjust — 
where could we provide an asylum for virtue, or a refugi 
for chastity, or a sanctuary for justice ? Explain ? But 
were the gods- to grant prosperity to all ; the flood gates 
of misery would be opened, and the world deluged with 
bloodj Anarchy, worse than primaeval, would destroy the 
noblest works of Deity, and the reign of chaos recom- 
mence with tenfold horrors." 

" You have convinced me," cried Alcibiades ; " I am 
ashamed of .my rash exclamation; I see that were the 
gods to grant what I mnrmured against them for denying, 
the spark of virtue that lingers in the human soul would 



"Margaret will be surprised to see me," I said. 

" Certainly, I fancy her reserve will be overcome by 
the pleasure she will feel," observed my mother, laughing. 

The carriage stopped j I asked an attendant whether 
Mrs. Baker's family were at the ball. 

" That they are, Sir, and all the world with them — a 
power of company there, sure enough, as ever vou 
see." 

We alighted, made our way through the crowd on tho 
staircase, and entered the ball room, the centre of which 
was occupied by the military beaux, in full waltz with 
their partners, and every form and chair engaged by 
lookers-on at the strange movements. 

" What on earth is this ?" I asked, as our progress was 
impeded, my head too beginning to reel with the whirl- 
ing of the waltzers. 

" 0, the troops have been exchanged for Germans- since 
you went to Dublin, and this is the waltz," said my 
mother. 

At this moment Mr. Bolton, an old friend of ours, 
joined us—" Is this Franklin ?" he asked, surprised at my 
unexpected appearance. " Well, you are come back to 
see strange sights — very fine work this is — I'd rather see 
my girls dead than making such a scandalous exhibi- 
tion.' 

" 0, fie, Mr. Bolton," said a lady who had just ceased 
attempting to waltz, " it is a very pretty dance.'" 



